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{We notice with no ordinary degree 
of satisfaction what appears to be the 
commencement of a series of essays 
upon one of the most interesting sub- 
jects, to us, and one which we deem of 
vital importance to the interests of our 
yet infant republic. They are publish- 
ed in the Village Record, a paper 
printed in West Chester, Pa. and man- 
ifest, so far as we are able to judge 
from the two numbers under review, a 
heart warmed with the spirit of gene- 
Fous patriotism, and exalted talents 
enlisted in the cause of suffering hu- 
manity. We hope the writer, who- 
ever he is, may not permit the ob- 
stacles which oppose themselves to his 
course, to prevent his prosecuting the 
subject. ] 


A View of the Principles and Peelings which 
led to the Independence of the United States, 
with an Inquiry into the present state of those 
feelings in respect to the subject of Slavery. 


No. I. 


From the commencement of the A- 
merican goverment it is easy to trace 
the progress of opinions amongst its 
citizens, in favour of being a united 
people. The lovers of freedom natur- 
rally choose to keep their strength 
and capacity for its support consol- 
idated. They had seen and they had 
abhorred the yoke of oppression— 
hence they scrupulously guarded the 
principles of civil and religious liber- 
ty, and formed a_ constitution for 
themselves, embracing the «nost liber- 
al and perfect system of confederation 
that perhaps can be found in any part 
of the civilized world—a system ma- 
nifestly intended to preserve the har- 
mony of the whole, and at the same 
time, to operate in such a manner as 
to secure to each individual every 


! 





privilege that coald be granted, not 
incompatible wifh the existence of 
civil society—Guided by no other 
motive than that ef perfect justice, and 
having no otheg gids in view than 
those of the general Bood, the framers 
of our constitutin could yield only 
with reluctance to any condition in 
that instrument, which should seem 
to tolerate oppression. Butthey had 
great difficultiesto encounter in com- 
pleting an article of such magnitude. 
They saw the gates which were to 
adopt it under various circumstances. 
The habits of their ancestors, who 
had been accuste#ed to the colonial 
regulations of the government of 
Great Britain in some measure had 
partaken ofthe imperfections incident 
to a servile state.—The delicate feel- 
ings of liberty which modern times 
can boast of, were reserved to be 
awakened and brought into action by 
a train of circumstances which became 
connected with and grew out of 
oppression, but when they were 
brought to operate and? led to shake 
off a foreign yoke, those who united 
in this struggle found themselves un- 
der circumstances widely different. 
The northern inhabitants were not so 
deeply entangled with slaves as those 
of the south, and tho’ all stood equal- 
ly zealous for maintaining their own 
rights, they were not prepared alike 
to defend the rights of others. Hence 
we see the reason why a constitution 


' was accommodated on this point to 


the slave holding states. It was an 
object of much importance to form the 
confederation, and any thing like 
abandoning this object,. was deemed 
incompatible with the good of the 
whole. The subject of slavery under 
such circumstances was compromised, 
and congress barred from interfering 
with it until the year 1808, contem- 





plating no doubt the reasonable pros- 
pect that they had in favour of uni- 
versal freedom. 

This prospect had been furnished 
in the very dawn of the revolution.— 
It had been supported by the declara- 
tion of independence, and was groun- 
ded upon the professions of funda- 
mental law published in their bill of 
rights. ‘hey had subscribed to their 
political creed, and they knew that it 
contained an acknowledgement that 
all men were born equal—that they 
had individually inherent and un- 
alienable rights, among which were 
life, leberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. A suspension therefore of the 
right to interfere with slavery until 
the time stipulated, was a tacit ac- 
knowledgement, on all sides, that it 
should then be the subject of national 
reform, and the period allotted be- 
tween the ratification of the constitu- 
tion and the year 1808 was no doubt 
agreed upon under expectation that 
slave holders would conform’ their 
practice to the voice of the nation 
as expressed in the bill of rights. 

We are next to examine what has 
been the subsequent practice, and see 
how far those fundamental principles 
of a free government have obtained. 
This will probably be the subject of 
future essays. 


— + 
For the Magazine. 
Extract from a Sportman’s Journal. 


«* Darkness still covered the earth, 
when * tired nature’s sweet restorer” 
fled my eye lids, time’s monitor told 
the hour of three. I equipped myself 
with every necessary accoutrement, 
and shouldered my gun for a days 
sport. Man, how perverted is thy 
taste, how debased and inhuman are 
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some of thy pursuits, how hardened 
must our hearts be, who derive plea- 
sure from inflicting pain, from perpe- 
trating acts of Cruelty, and that too 
upon the most interesting and inno- 
cent part of the animal creation ; but 
thus it is, we frequently err upon 
conviction.—The city was enveloped 
in thé gloom of stillness. not a foot- 
step greeted the ear, and I was seve- 
ral miles without its precincts be- 
fore the eastern monarch emerged 
from his night’s repose. Game is 
searce in frequented places, there- 
fore made for the marsh, or the thic- 
ket. ‘The first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself was a flock of black 
birds. | presented my piece, which 
was double barrelled, and fired twice; 
the report and the distruction filled 
those that were not injured with con- 
sternation, and occasioned them to 
wing their flight with redoubled ve- 
locity. Many fell; perhaps I found 
about one third of them. Some of the 
remainder might have been killed, 
but not being able to find them were 
left to decay; others were wounded, 
and left to pine in insufferable an- 
guish among the reed; it is possible 
also that some of those which conti- 
nued with the flock were slighty 
wounded, as is frequently the case, 
but not sufliciently so as to impede 
their flight. Having adjusted every 
derangement resulting from the car- 
nage I had made, I exultingly conti- 
nued my course, and did not proceed 
far before I perceived the scarlet tuft 
and speckled breast of a flecker, who 
was intently engaged, unconscious 
of harm, in tapping a tree with his 
beak. [ took deliberate aim and fired. 
He still maintained his situation, ap- 
parently wounded ; and whilst recon- 
noitering his position, some drops of 
blood which fell on the leaves below, 
convinced me I had done some execu- 
tion. Whilst preparing to repeat the 
fire, he flew. I watched him till he 
alighted, and followed as well as the 
trees and the under-wood would per- 
mit, but his place of concealment baf- 
fled my every attempt at his disco- 
very. Thus another victim was left 
to endure perhaps excruciating ago- 
ny. The next object of my cruelty 
was a poor robin, whose wing I broke; 
he fell from the limb upon which he 
was perched, and ran with incredible 
swiftness, screaming as if in deep dis- 
tress. He led me a chace of about 
one fourth of a mile before J succeed- 
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ed in taking him, when I was obliged 
to dispatch him by striking his head 
against the but end of my gun. Poor 
robin! in the fall and winter season, 
even when snow « robes the ground,” 
robins abound: they cover our fields, 
amuse us with their sports, aad de- 
light us with the peculiar wildness of 
their notes, and animate the bleak 
aud dreary scene which every where 
surrounds us. The little innocent 
things are so fearless and unsuspect- 
ing as even to approach our dwellings. 
Now is the time for the sportsman 
to glut himself with innocent blood. 
He dashes amongst them with his fa- 
tal tube, and hundreds fall a prey to 
his insatiable cruelty. The poor ro- 
bin, which by its confidence and its 
approaches seems to solicit our pro- 
tection. Birds of every description 
were numerous a few years since; 
every tree was a cloir, every grove 
resounded with melody; but now, 
near our habited places, the feathered 
tribe has become almost extinct; no 
beautiful plumage neets the eye, no 
multifarious notes greet the ear, ex- 
cept rarely. They have either been 
driven to other climes, fled to the wil- 
derness, or been wantonly murdered, 
not for any useful purpose, but for 
pleasure. ° 

Deeply does the author of these 
lines regret the havoc that he has 
made. Although at the time reason 
opposed, some strange fatality seem- 
ed to urge him on, though he would 
recoil with horror upon witnessing 
the expiring groans of a poor bird 
which he had shot, perhaps whilst 
carrolling its matin song to the De- 
ity, infatuation still prompted him to 
persevere in the enjoyment of that 
species of pleasure. Such is man. 

E. 


ee 
For the Magazine. 
SATURDAY EVENING’S MONTIOR. 


‘* There was a Rainbow round about the 
throne.” 


In whatever light the christian 
views his God, or contemplates his 
word, he finds something new to ad- 
mire; and rarely, if ever, can the 
sacred volume be perused without 
edification. From that store-house 
of truth and saving knowledge, may 
always be brought things new or old 
to instruct and bless. 

I have been strongly imprest with 





the reflections which naturally arise 
out ofa contemplation of the words 
I have placed at the head of this 
piece. «There was a rainbow round 
about the throne.” 

God's throne is spotless, his cha- 
racter sacred, and he, of too pure a 
character to be approached by sinfal- 
ness. But he has encircled the ma- 
jesty of his dwelling with a beautiful 
display of the emblem of his mercy. 
This sign of the covenant, teaches us 
that it is only through the covenant 
of promised mercy, that polluted man 
may approach his God. 

If God is represented to us as a 
sin-hating being, one who is of too 
pure eyes to behold iniquity, and, if 
in contemplating his character with 
@ just view of our own, we have ac- 
knowledged him as the avenging Gid, 
how delightful, how consoling must 
it be, while overwhelmed with the 
brightness and awfulness of his jus- 
tice, to know that grace has veiled the 
refule>nce that would destroy us, 
with the inviting covering of mercy; 
for if there is in the rainbow a con- 
centration of those colours which 
charm the eye, there is in its proto- 
type a delightful association of all 
those attributes of divinity which 
mingle filial love with godly fear. 

The man who feels that his own 
works entitle him to the favour of. 
God. who « lays the flattering unc- 
tion to his soul” that he is sinless— 
the self righteous, is taught, in his 
approaches to his God, that he must 
expect no comfort, that he must look 
for no spiritual enjoyment that is not 
asked and received through mercy. 

How often does the phariseacal spi- 
rit besiege heaven with prayers, with 
hopes of answers founded on tythes, 
and alms; how often are the vigorous 
paintings which his earthly fancy 
draws of benefits to come, made dim 
by the mild reflection of that bow 
which surrounds the throne, whose 
lustre *«* makes the fine gold dim” and 
dispels the incense of that altar which 
smokes with sacrifice without mercy. 

Is there a stricken soul against 
which «* the winds have risen and the 
storms beat vehemently,” that has 
bowed before the tempest? let him 
lift his eyes to that signal of mercy, 
which is but the reflection of a 
brighter power, that whispers to the 
storm-beaten wretch, «the rain is 
over and goue.” 

C. 








For the Magazine. 
QUIXOTTISM. 


Quixottism I take to be a foolish 
conlormity to the habits of any person 
or set of people, from a general fond- 
ness of their character. Cervantes 
in his admirable work has drawn a 
chivalric champion, from whom the 
title of the character we have chosen 
for illustration is borrowed. Sensi- 
ble that this mania of imitation, is 
extended beyond the mere love of 
knight errantry, an ingenious writer 
has lashed religious hypocrites under 
the title of * Spiritual Quixottes.’ 
Pirsuing the same idea, a book was 
sometime since published under the 
title of « Female Quixottism,’ de- 
scriptive of the ridiculous follies of a 
lady possessed of that refined sensibi- 
lity, which the novels of thelast century 
cultivated, and who was solicitous to 
make some hervine the model of her 
conversation, actions and feelings. 

It does not, however, require any 
great stretch of observation to per- 
ceive that there are Quixottes in eve- 
ry art and science, and in almost 
every feeling. 

I may at some other period, find 
an opportunity to exhibit sume of 
our religious, chemical, equestrian, 
and military Quixottes. IL propose, 
however, in the present essay, to ex. 
hibit to my readers a POP TICAL 
QUIXOTTE. In my short deline- 
ation, I shall not be compelled, lke 
some of my brother essayists, to bor- 
row from different people peculiar- 
ities enough to form one eccentric 
being; on the contrary, my original 
hes borrowed so copiously to form 
his own character, that I shall have 
nothing to do but take him as he 
stands before me. 1 copy from life, 
and so confident am I of success in 
my portrait, that I venture to assert 
that not one who has seen the origi- 
nal, can read this description without 
recognizing a likeness. My cousin 
—(a relation of mine) my cousin San- 
dy received, as any body can in New- 
England, a pretty good education, 
pretty cheap, a desideratum in our 
family. Some unfortunate circum- 
stances elicited from my cousin a few 
poetical stanzas. Accidents of the 


smallest kind often direct the course 
of a man’s life; my cousin’s poetry 
was praised; he was young, and his 
lines were entitled to compassion 
from that circumstance at least. 





The praise which my cousin San- 
dy received from his first production 
led him to write more, and drove him 
from his other pursuits. He soon 
became acquainted with the style of 
modern ephemeral writers, and deter- 
mined to follow them, in their ver- 
bose compositions, The common 
terms of our language were quite too 
ineflicient for his refined ideas ; he 
fell into the manufactory of words 
for his own purpose, much as you can 
sce our modern publishers advertising 
their works printed from type cast 
expressly for that publication. My 
cousin rarely if ever used an adjec- 
tive short of * fever-fraught,” « soul- 
delighted,”’ «* heart-imaged,” «* mind 
encompassed,” &c. 

By a careful attention to all the lit- 
tle anecdotes of the private life of the 
English poets, my cousin soon found 
it quite convenient to accommodate 
himself to the inconvenience of being 
dunned for his board every day—and 
taking new lodgings every two weeks 
without the least visible means of pay- 
ing his landlady. 

‘The peculiarities in the formation 
and conduct of the modern English 
poets, have been the study of Sandy. 
A careless negliger*e is the charac- 
teristic of Moore. My cousin never 
wears his shoes up at the. heel—his 
stockings, in his week for wearing 
them, are perpetually dangling over 
his dirty shoes. Some one has told 
him that Campell is remarkable for 
a peculiar obstractedness, or ab- 
sence of conduct (alias civility) in the 
street, and want of ceremony in en- 
tering houses. My cousin folds his 
hands behind him under ‘his coat, af- 
ter placing his little hat on the back 
of his head, then slanting his body 
forward about 32 degrees, marches 
through the principal streets of the 
city, the very picture of afflicted me- 
lancholy, occasionally stealing a self 
complacent glance, at the giggling 
crowd. Keeping still his notions of 
imitation in view, Sandy rushes into 
into any one’s house, regardless of a 
want of acquaintance with them or 
decency towards the inhabitants; dis- 
gusts them with his nauseous self 
praise, and makes his escape like a 
well bred puppy, before certain evi- 
dent preparations are carried into ex- 
ecution. 

Poets are said to encourage a 
mean an extra number, but only an 
| growth of finger-nails. We do not 
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extra length. 


Sandy looks like Ne. 
buchadnezzar tn the Bible. 

Byron is remarkable (in conse- 
quence of frequent excesses) for a 


peculiar paleness. My cousin has 
half starved himself to acquire it; and 
indeed nothing is left in his copy un- 
finished. 

But lo! a real obstacle—Byron has 
a smooth face and no whiskers. My 
cousin, a beard and decent side or- 
naments. Byron had a high fore- 
head; my cousin a very common one. 
What to do? his prolific genius was 
at no loss. Art must embellish nature. 
Clean go the whiskers by the board; 
off goes the whole hair on the fore- 
part of his head. So that Sandy is 
as bald by art, as St. Peter in the 
painting. I believe there are very 
few who would hit on this method of 
making a poetical visage. 

Should any one, in recognizing the 
subject of my picture, blame me for 
the publicity of the exhibition, and 
think that peculiar situations may 
plead an excuse for peculiar conduct, 
[ reply, that where misery is only 
borrowed, and the appearance of ha- 
lucination assumed to excite notice 
or compassion, the satirist has a right 
to level his arrows as publicly as the 
folly is committed. 


—2 +o 
From the Baltimore Weekly Magazine. 
THE SEDUCER. 


é* Walk in, walk in, sir,” exclaim- 
ed the venerable Mr. Ellington, to a 
young man who stood at his gate, and 
who, from the disorder of his dress, 
and the discomfiture of his aspect, 
appeared to have suffered much from 
the fatigues of the day. Pleased with 
the frank and cordial invitation of 
the old gentleman, the stranger un- 
hesitatingly accepted it, and without 
further conversation entered the house, 

Mr. Ellington was a man who had 
risen from a state of poverty to the 
enjoyment of a comfortable indepen- 
dence and respectable rank in soci- 
ety. Honesty had ever been the rule 
of his actions, accompanied by indus- 
try ; he had therefore by these means, 
succeeded in laying up a sufficiency 
to enable him to pass the evening of 
his days in peace and plenty, and to 
leave at his death a handsome for- 
tune to his child, the lovely Emily, 
who at once was the pride of his aged 
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heart, and the endeared object of his 
mother’s future hopes. Mr. Elling- 
ton, however, had not passed his days 
without having drank deep of the cup 
of misfortune. Early in life he had 


married Maria Mowbray, a young | 


lady to whom he had been long and 
ardently attached. Heaven soon 
crowned their union with a lovely 
boy, the pledge of their matured af- 
fections. He grew in strengih and 
beauty, and gave bright promises of 
future excellence; but ere his infant 
lips had learned to lisp the name of 
mother, Providence, in the unerring 
wisdom of his ways, snatched him 
from them. It was early on a lovely 
morning, in the month of June, 
when the nurse to whose care fittle 
George was confided, having wander- 
ed further from the house of Mr. El- 
lington than was her usual custom, 
at length seated herself on the banks 
of a little stream that flowed swilt- 
ly by, and pursued its meandering 
course, with additional rapidity, for 
many miles below. ‘Vempted by the 
delicious appearance of some wild 
fruit, that grew spontaneously at a 
short distance from her, the nurse, 
unmindful of her charge, left him to 
procure it. The child, feeling itself 
at liberty, soon by its infantile exer- 
tions, precipitated itself o’er the mar- 
gin of the stream, and in an instant, 
by its rapid wave, was borne around 
a projecting edge of woods that com- 
pletely hid him from the view of his 
heediess attendant. ‘To endeavour to 
paint her astonishment, terror, and 
distress, would be a needless attempt; 
no place was left unexplored by the 
despairing nurse, and it was not until 
the servants of Mr. Ellington found 
her, faint and exhausted, beside the 
stream, that had proved the source 
of her misfortunes, that she could sum- 
mon suflicient fortitude to disclose 
the heart-rending tidings. No words 
could sufliciently express the anguish 
of the father, the distress of the mo- 
ther, at the communication of this 
dreadful intelligence. Every exertion 
was used, though ineffectually, to dis- 
cover the fate of their beloved child, 
and nought remained to console them 
but the hope that arose from the un- 


certainty of it. Years rolled on, and | 


Heaven, to compensate them for their 
loss, blessed them with a daughter ; 
a daughter in whom every beauty, 
every virtue, was centered ; but still 
the sad remembrance of the fate of 
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their first born, tinged with melan- 
choly their highest hours, and gave 
a sombre hue to all their enjoyments. 

Two and twenty years had now 
elapsed since the distressing occur- 
rence. But to return to the stranger. 

Arthur Evelyn (his name) charmed 
at the cordiality of the old man‘s in- 
vitation, without hesitation entered 
his mansion; before him was placed 
in profuse pleateousness the choicest 
fruit of the season, whilst the lovely 
smiles of the blushing Emily gave a 
peculiar zest to thefeast. Evelyn saw, 
and admired ; he admired an: deter- 
mined to enjoy. He was one of those 

** Who could smile, and smile, 
And murder while he smiled.” 

Though possessing a heart black as 
Erebus, he could not for the moment 
suppress those sentiments which vir- 
tue, in the garb of benevolence, ever 
inspires ; but the effect was transi- 
tory; like the morning mists before 
the rising sun, it vanished, and left 
all within dark and designing. With 
a sinile such as innocence might wear, 
he turned to his hospitable host, and 
communicated a fictitious tale of his 
misfortunes. He informed him, that 
left at an early age heir to large es- 
tates and rich ygssessions, he had 
been carefully reared and educated in 
the expectations of enjoying them; 
but by the death of his guardian and 
the perfidy of his heirs, he had been 
robbed of his right, and turned a 
pennyless wander on the world. Such 
was the insinuating effect with which 
the stranger delivered this account of 
his misfortunes, that it found way in- 
stantly to the hearts of his hearers; 
and while the tear of sympathy trem- 
bled in the beauteous eyes of Emily, 
the generous heart of her father de- 
termined to relieve the sorrow of his 
unfortunate guest. Evelyn’s state- 
ment, as far as related to the fortune 
left him, was strictly correct; but 
equally true was it, that he had 
squandered it away in the pursuit of 
those abandoned and licentious plea- 
sures, which the votaries of liber- 
tinism and dissipation ever pursue 
with avidity. Theclock now striking, 
a late hour reminded them of retiring 
to rest. The lovely Emily sought her 
pillow with a vew and unknown emo- 
tion fluttering at her breast; the hand- 
some form of the interesting stranger 
pursued her in dreams, and she 
awoke at early down with hope and 
pleasure smiling in her countenance. 











Mr. Ellington, in accordance with 
the generous intentions that filled his 
breast the evening before, now sought 
the stranger, and with a smile of be- 
nevolence playing round his lips, of- 
fered him a home in his house as long 
as he thought proper to make use of 
it.—Evelyn, apparently with the most 
heartfelt gratitude, thankfuily accept- 
ed the offer of his venerable host. 
At the breakfast tabie, in a tone cal- 
culated to svothe the feelings of the 
stranger, Mr. Ellington informed his 
wife and daughter of his intended re- 
sidence with them, The matron, 
with a placid smile received the in. 
telligence, expressing the happiness 
it afforded her. But Evelyn perceiv- 
ed, in the flash of joy that beamed 
from the eyes of the lovely Emily, 
more than she herself knew, or know- 
ing, would herself have willingly ac- 
knowledged.—From that moment 
were his dark determinations fixed; 
the enjoyment of her charms, freed 
from the shackles of matrimony, was 
his object; and to attain this end, he 
resolved to assume that course of 
conduct toward each party as would 
have the greatest tendency to decive 
them into a good opinion ofhimself. 
For this purpose, to the father of Em- 
ily he appared the most candid, the 
most honorable of men; whilst in Mrs. 
Ellington, his respectful and atten- 
tive conduct had excited an almost 
maternal partiality. To Emily he 
seemed timid and reserved; but oft 
would she encounter his dark eye, 
gazing with the most impetuous ardor 
over every lineament of her counte- 
nance. and when accidentally he has 
held her hand within his own, she 
has felt the vibration that appeared to 
agitate its every fibre; nor could her 
own bosom suppress the responsive 
glow, the sympathetic contact creat- 
ed—in short, Emily loved! The invid- 
ious Evelyn had neglected no oppor- 
tunity or means of engrossing her 
affections: the passion of love had 
become the boisterous inmate of her 
bosom, so late the abode of innocence 
and tranquillity. Infatuated with his 
charms, in an evil hour the too tender 
Emily yielded up her honor and her 
happiness; whilst Evelyn, unmindful 
of the ties of gratitude or humanity, 
sacrificed them both to the gratifica- 
tion of his own brutal passions. 
Time rolled on with rapid wing, 
but found no alteration in the crimin- 
ality of their conduct, till at length 











Mr. Ellington, having some business | Evelyn heard the words of his mother, 


of consequence to transact in a distant 
part of the country, requested Evelyn 
to superintend its settlement. For 
that purpose he had been absent for 
some time, when Emily, oppressed by 
shame and repentance, acknowledged 
her guiit to her parents. ‘lo express 
the feelings of the venerable authors 
of her being, would be a task of im- 
possibility: none but a parent can 
form an ideaof them. One child be- 
neath a watery billow, the other dis- 
honored: and she, too, who had been 
the object of their most anxious ten- 
derness and solicitude,the only source 
of their future joys and expectation. 
To behold that column of beauty and 
innocence, Whose superstructure for 
years hademployedtheirevery thought 
and exertion, moulder into dust, and 
beneath the hands of him whom their 
benevolence had cherished, was a 
thought too replete with anguish to 
be endured. -Big emotions of 
revenge and insulted dignity swelled 
the breast of the venerable old man, 
but age and infirmity precluded the 
possibility of their accomplishment. 
A few days transpired, and Evelyn 
returned; unconscious of the storm 
that awaited him, heentered the house 
with a specious smile of gratulations 
glowing in his countenance. But 
scarce had he crossed the threshold, 
when the mother of Emily, with rage 
too powerful to be governed, darted 
upon him, and seizing him by the 
throat, exclaimed in a voice that 
sounded like the knell of death to his 
guilty soul, ** give me back, thou 
monster of ingrattitude, the innocence 
of my child.” Evelyn, conscious- 
struck for a moment, stood passive 
beneath the strong grasp of indignant 
virtue ; but finding all was discover- 
ed, he became desperate from the cir- 
cumstance, and determined to escape; 
but in endeavoring to extricate him- 
self the button of his collar accident- 
ally gave way, and discovered his 
naked breast. Scarce had the eyes of 
Mrs. Ellington for an instant fixed 
their horror-struck gaze on the mark 
of a large mulberry that stood con- 
spicuous on its front, than with a cry 
of heart-writhing anguish she ex. 
claimed, «+ Oh God! thy ways are 
just. holy and inscrutable; but why, 
O Lord, Joad thy servant with such 
complicated misery? Emily, be- 





hold in the destroyer of thy virgin: 


innocence, your only brother!— 


and with a cry of unutterable horror, 
rushed from the house—nor did the 
receding senses of Emily fail to re- 
ceive the full meaning of her mother’s 
exclamation; but the blow was too 
mighty, the shock too great for hu- 
man reason to sustain; she sunk be- 
neath the effort: madness in its most 
deplorable state was the Consequence, 
and the future home of the unfortunate 
Emily was the maniac’s asylum... . 
0 0 0 8 + eee «9: few more days 
of misery rolled on at the mansion of 
Mr. Ellington, when intelligence was 
brought him that the body of Evelyn 
was found suspended from a tree, at 
a short distance from his habitation. 
The bearer of this information also 
produced a packet found in the pock- 
et of the deceased addressed to Mr. 
Ellington, in which after many pro- 
testations of sincere repentance for 
the turpitude of his conduct, he pro- 
ceded to inform him that, snatched at 
an early age from a watery grave by 
some gentleman who accidentally 
happened to be on a fishing party, he 
had been reared a foundling by one of 
them, a bachelor of large fortune, but 
licentious habits; that insensibly ac- 
tuated by the examples dail) afforded 
him, he had been led into the same 
courses of dissipation and Vice; that 


came heir to his wealth, which was 
only desirable in his eyes as it gave 
him the means of affording full scope 
to the gratification of his profligate 
propensities; at length by a series of 
dissipated and abandoned conduct, 
having expended his fortune, he found 
himself a beggar, despised by the 
friends who had formerly courted 
his smiles, and justly abhorred by 
every good and moral man. Driven 
almost to despair by the neglect and 
detestation of all ranks of society, he 
fled the place that had witnessed his 
enormity. For that purpose he set 
out on foot, and it was late in the 
evening of the sixth day, when pass- 
ing near the mansion of Mr. Elling- 
ton, fatigue induced ‘him to stop to 
procure some refreshment. Mr. El- 
lington’s reception, and the conse- 
quences attending it, are well known 
to the reader! .......-~+. Little 
more remainsto be communicated, ex- 
cept that the body of Arthur Evelyn, 
or rather George Ellington, unsanc- 


| tified with holy rites of burial, was 
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at the death of his benefactor he be- 
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privately interred at the nearest cross 
roads—Emily, blest with insanity, 
ended her days in a mad-house. . . 
© he me bee ce gece Tee 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ellington, torn and 
lacerated by the weight of their mis- 
fortunes, soon bent beneath the stroke 
of death. One grave received the 
hapless pair—one sod greened the last 
home of the unfortunate parents of 
George and Emily Ellington. 

OSMA. 

Alexandria, August 10, 1818. 


ee ee 
For the Magazine. 


THE LAST MIiNSTREL- 
A FRAGMENT. 


Ile stood, the last of all his race, 
On nature’s tottering throne; 
Celestial beauty o’er his face 
With heavenly radiance shone! 
Ilis harp, to strains of deepest wo, 
The hoary minstrel strung; 
Sublime, in numbers sad and slow, 
Creation’s requiem sung. 


A chilling pause pervaded o’er 
The dark and boundless deep; 
The angry tempests ceased to roar, 
The thunders sunk to sleep! 
Undaunted then the minstrel’s eye 
The reeling world survey’d; 
Fearless he view‘d the severing sky, 
Beheld the planets fade. 


- - oF * 
The harp was still!—Jenovan frown’d! 
And seraphs stood aghast: 
The heavens—the sea—the quivering ground 
Before his presence past! 
BostonBArpD 


a 
For the Magazine. 
TO THE NEW ENGLAND MINSTREL 


Where, but on woman’s faithful breast, 
Should poesy’s head recline? 

Or what to life can give a zest 
More sweet than rosy wine? 


Say, minstrel! hast thou never proved 
The power of beauty’s eye? 

Ne’er loved, thyse/f, nor been beloved— 
Ne’er breathed the impassion’d sigh’ 


Hast thou ne’er sipp’d the ruddy tide 
That “ Judah’s king subdued?” 

That balm which thou wouldst fain deride; 
By thee, to death construed! 


Then learn to /ove!—yea, learn to sip 
Of Bacchus’ blooming bowl! 

Moisten for once, thy thirsty lip— 
Let love once warm thy soul! 
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Love should on Poesy’s bosom rest! 
If one, let both decay: 
Though Baccnus gives the sovg its zest, 
"Tig Venus wakes the lay. 
THe b— B—. 


For the Magazine. 
' 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN ROSE. 


What, all alone, and not decayed! 

Not one bright tint of beauty gone? 
in modest lustre still array’d, 

Still blooming chaste and lovely on? 
So fair a flower my hand shall never 
From mountain brow, or valley, sever. 


Gem of the mountain’s cheerless brow! 
Flower of the rude, uncultured height, 
Oh, never on thy breast of snow 
May autumn’s chilling mantle light. 
Wither’d the hand whose touch shall ever 
From parent stem thy beauty sever. 


Bloom on, bloom on! sweet, lonely flower! 
Unseen, thy lily leaves unfold: 
Though bleak and chill thy native bower, 
The breast of man is still more cold; 
Wither’d the hand, whose touch shall ever 
From mountain brow thy beauty sever. 
Boston Barp. 


——_— 


-For the Magazine. 
IMITATION OF ANACREON MOORE. 


There’s one I love—and she is fair 
And lovely as the morn; 

Sweet as the rose that scents the air, 
And blooms without a thorn. 


There's one I love—and she is pure 
As Hermon’s holy dew; 

Chaste asthe snows of Zembla’s shore, . 
Yet wa?m and am’rous too. 


There’s one I love—and she is mild 
As evening’s latest sigh; 

Modest as nature’s humblest child, 
And bright as summer’s sky. 


I love her, but can never wed— 
Ah sad, desponding youth! 
For, oh, this beauteous, heavenly maid, 

Has lost—an Urrer Tooru. 


A. 


—— 
For the Magazine. 


SONNET. 


She was a flower, whose lovely form 
Shrunk ’neath misfortune’s blast; 
Wither’d in sorrow’s blighting storm, 

Smiled not when it was past! 


Too late the sun of Friendship shone 
To raise its drooping head, 

Too late soft Pity from her throne 
Her kindly tear-drops shed. 
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Of all its blushing beauties bright, 
No trace its form retain’d; 

Shrouded in biank oblivion’s night 
Its sweets alone remain’d, 


To scent that cold ungrateful earth, 
That gave the beauteous floweret birth. 
ADELA. 


a 
Eor the Magazine 
TO MisS—., 


The fifth of July—be its mem’ry embalm’d 
In the depths of a bosom how rayless till then; 
A desert in feeling—unflower’d, unwarm’d, 
Though the bliss of that era, must never re- 
turn. 


For oh, on that evening, two hearts were com- 
bined, 
Attracted by sorrow, congenial in years; 
That felt the emotions one sympathy twined 
Were to lose all their fragrance in subse- 
quent tears. 


Yet still be it sacred; though Passion unfurled 
Her scroll to record future wretchedness 
theirs; 
Though they’ve nought to expect from an hon- 
ourless world, 
And nought from the heaven that frowns on 
their prayers. 
M’Donautp CLARKE. 


TE 
From the Boston Evening Gazette. 


STANZAS. 


“ This world is all a fleeting show.” 


There is an hour of peaceful rest, 
To mourning wand’rers given; 
There is a tear for souls distrest, 

A balm fur every wounded breast— 
’Tis found above—in heaven. 


There is a soft, a downy bed, 

*Tis fair as breath of even; 

A couch for weary mortals spread, 
Where they may rest the aching head, 
And find repose in heaven. 


There is ahome for weeping souls, 

By sin and sorrow driven; 

When tost on life’s tempestuous shoals, 
When storms arise and ocean rolls, 
And all is dread—but heaven! 


There faith lifts up the tearful eye, 
The heart with anguish riven; 

And views the tempest passing by, 
The evening shadows quickly fly, 
And all serene—in heave n 


There fragrant flowers immortal bloom, 
And joys supreme are given; 

There rays divine, disperse the gloom; 
Beyond the confines of the tomb, € 
Appears the dawn of heaven! 
































































AMUSEMENT. 





An agreeable disaffrointment.——A cer- 
tain jeweller had sold the wife of Galien- 
us the emperor, counterfeit gems for 
real ones. The empress being told of 
the fraud, requested that he might have 
due punishment. The emperor, having 
heard the complaint of his wife, com- 
mands the man to be dragged from his 
presence, with this sentence, “ That he 
should be exposed toa lion, to be torn in 
pieces.”” But while the impostor was 
fearfully, and the people greeuily ex- 
pecting that some fierce and terrible li- 
on should be let out of his den to devour 
him, the head of a man only appears 
from the den, and it wasa cryer, who, by 
the emperor’s order, proclaimed these 
words—“ He has played the cheat, and 
now he is cheated himself.” 





Peter the Great at church, at Dantzic. 

In the course of the czar’s second 
journey to Holland, in 1716, he arrived 
at Dantzic on a Sunday, at the moment 
the gates of the city were going to be 
shut, according to custom, during divine 
service. Informed of this circumstance, 
the emperor did not wish to lose the op- 
portunity of seeing the forms of wor- 
ship in this city, and ordered himselt to 
be conducted to the cathedral. The 
reigning burgomaster was there, and 
had,in all probability, already been ap- 
prized of the arrival of so illustrious a 
guest; forthe moment the czar entered 
the church, rising to meet him, he con- 
ducted him to his own seat, which was a 
little more elevated than the rest. Pe- 
ter sat down bare headed, and ordered 
the burgomaster to sit beside him.—He 
listened to the preacher with the great-_ 
est attention, keeping his eyes constant- 


ly turned towards the pulpit, while those 


of the whole congregation were fixed up- 
on himself. A few moments after, feel- 
ing his head grow cold, he took, without 
ceremony or uttering a syllable, the am- 
ple perriwig, which covered that of the 
burgomaster, and put on his own—still 
paying the same profound attention to 
the discourse from the pulpit. The bald- 
headed burgomaster, and the czar in 
his grand gala wig, continued to attend 
to the sermon without any apparent emo- 
tion, and put the gravity of the congre- 
gution to the proof. When the service 
was over, Peter replaced the wig, witha 
slight inclination of his head. This little 
incident seemed to be a thing quite of 
course with the Russian monarch; and_ 
one of his attendants assured the depu- 
tation from the city, that the emperor 


‘never paid any attention to such matters 
} —and that as he was scarce of hair, it was 


his custom as often as he felt cold, to 
take the wig of prince Mézicoff, or that 


ag 
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of any other nobleman who happened to 
be within his reach. 
Memoirs de Pierre le Grand. 





The following interesting anecdote of 
Dean Swift, is copied from Johnson's 
Lives of the English poets. 


“ Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that 
is mistaken by strangers for ill nature.— 
Tis so odd that there’s no describing it 
but by facts. I’ll tell you one thai first 
come into my head. One evening, Gay 
and I [A. Pope] went to see him; you 
know how intimately we were all ac- 
quainted. On our coming in, “ Heyday, 
gciitiemen, saysthe Doctor, what’s the 
mecning of this visit?’ How came you to 
leave all the great Lords that you are so 
fond of, to come hither to see a poor 
Dean?” & Because we would rather see 
you than any of them.” “ Ay, any one 
who did not know so well asI do might 
believe you.—But since you are come, I 
must get supper for you, I suppose.” 
*“ No, Doctor, we have supped already.” 
—‘‘ Supped already? that’s impossibie; 
why, ’tis not eight o’clock yet. That is 
very strange: but if you had not supped, 
I must have got something for you. 
Let me see, what should [I have had? A 
couple of lobsters, ay, that would have 
done very well—two shiliings; tarts, a 
shilling; but you will drink a giass of 
wine with me,though you supped so 
much before the usual time, only to 
spare my pocket?”’ ‘“ No we wouid ra- 
ther talk with you.” “ Butifyou had 
supped with me, as in all reason you 
ought to have done, you must then 
have drank with me. A bottle of wine, 
two shillings: two and two are four and 
one is five; just two and sixpence a 
piece.—There Pope, there’s half a crown 
for you, and there’s another for you, sir; 
for I won’t save any thing by you, I am 
determined.” This was all said and done 
with his usual seriousness on such occa- 
sions; and in spite cf every thing we 
eould say to the contrary, he actually 
obiiged us to take the money.” 





Dean Swift travelling in Ireland called 
at the house ofa friend. The lady of the 
mansion rejoiced to have so disting ulsh- 
ed a guest, ran up to him, and teased him 
wiih a number of questions, as to what 
he would like for dinner. “ Will you 
have an apple-pic, sir? will you have a 
gooseberry-pie, sir? will you have a 
cherery-pie, sir? will you have a pigeon- 
pie, sir?’ Any pie, madam, replied the 
fatigued dean, buta mag-pie. 





When a Shropshire gentleman once 
went to see bis brother, who was i a mad 
house at Chelsea, Dr. Mounsey introdu- 
duced him to the public table, at which 
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he dined with his brother, and a number 
of the other patients, who were considered 
as in a sort of a lucid interval, and beha- 
ved with great propriety during meal 
time. That over he retired with the doc- 
tor, and expressed great satisfaction at 
finding his brother so well, and added, 
he was much surprised to find all the 
rest of the gentlemen act with so much 
decorum; ‘+ but,” said he, “ one of them 
I think is in a very bad way, and appears 
to me to be just on the edge of a fit of 
madness. I watched him with great at- 
tention, and I am sure I discover it in 
every gesture, the wildness of his eye, 
the incoherency of his languaye; every 
look proves it; I mean the gentleman in 
a green coat, grey stockings,” &c. + Bless 
me,” said Mounsey, “ is it he you mean, 
why my dear sir, that gentleman, as you 
are pleased to call him, 7s their keeper. 





A sailor, who, for an offence committed 
at sea, was tried and condemned; while 
sentence was passing upon him, bit 
through a piece of tobacce which he had 
in his mouth. The Judge picqued at his 
indifferetice, asked him if he knew where 
he should go when he died. “ No,” « To 
h-l if you do not repent.” Well,” re- 
plied he, “ if it must be so, I hope God 
Almighty will give me strength to be able 
to bear it.” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We bid the Boston Bard welcome 
to our columns. His effusions are this 
week worthy the fame he has already 
acquired. Our readers will undoubt- 
edly be gratified with his contribu- 
tions. We praise these pieces because 
we feel satisfied they have merit; and 
for the same reason inquire with so- 
licitude after Recardo, Charles, ‘I., 
and many others of our pleasant wri- 
ters. Eusebius has a short furlough; 
but we have not heard lately « from 
the shades.” 

We owe Arthur an apology. His 
piece was received, bat has been mis- 
laid. We should feel obliged to him 
for another copy. 


Edgar’s is a beautiful piecé, but no 
better than it was fifty years ago, 
Some other pieces have been receiv- 
ed, which shallbe attended to in 
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We recommend to the attention of 
our readers an essay on our first page. 
It is a subject which is worthy the 
consideration of every citizen and 
philanthropist. 





Mr. J. A. Paxton of this city has 
issued proposals for a Gazetteer of 
America. This gentleman has travel- 
led much to obtain materials for his 
work; scarcely a town or city to the 
southward or westward can be men- 
tioned that he has not visited: and we 
learn that he is taking measures to 
secure correct information of the 
present situation of the manufactures, 
&c. of every town in the U. States: 
This work will be a valuable acqui- 
sition to the library of every person, 
and must be of infinite value to many. 
We wish Mr. Paxton every success 
in his valuable and laborious under- 
taking, and feel confident that our 
citizens will not suffer his exertions 
to go unrewarded. 


THe New Jerusatem Cuvurcn 
was regularly organized in Boston 
last week by the Rev. Mr. Carll of 
this city. There has been for a long 
time several of this persuasion in that 
place. The organization of a church, 
together with regular preaching, will 
undoubtedly rapidly increase their 
numbers, 


ee 


MAD DOGS. 

Our ears are “each day pained” 
with the accounts of misery inflicted 
on the human family by mad animals. 
Other cities have taken measures to 
insure in some degree the safety of 
the inhabitants; but our streets are 
infested with an insufferable number 
of the canine race. Our police have 
the power to lessen the number of 
dogs, or at least to keep them from 
running in the streets. Why do they 
not exercise it? Are they waiting an- 
til some of their own famity shall be 
bitten, before they direct suitable 
measures to free our city from this 
dangerous nuisance? Of what use, it 
may be asked, with much reason, are 





turn, 


| the thousand dogs which are every 
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day in our streets? Not one in fifty 
is of the kind that is ever made use- 
ful to any class of people, or consi- 
dered worth maintaining by those 
who own them. It is certainly time 
tat some notice should be taken of 
this alarming evil. A heap of dirt, 
which ruffles the olfactory nerves of a 
citizen, must be removed; but a nui- 
sance, that threatens the lives of thou- 
sands of the human family, is suffered 
to pass unnoticed, if not encouraged 
by those whose business it is to re- 
move it. 





The king of France has issued a de- 
cree, directing that a squadron of ships 
shall be maintained on the coast of Afri- 
ca, for the purpose of enforcing the ab- 
olition of the slave trade. 





Natural Curiositu.—A singular and 
rare Curiosity, well worthy the attention 
of the naturalist, has recently been pick- 
ed up at sea, and is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Deck, chemist, at Harwich. 
It is described in Berwick’s history of 
birds (vol. ii. page 309) in an extract 
from Gerard’s Herbal, published in 
1597,and iscalled the barnacle tree, or 
tree bearing geese. The shell is simi- 
lar to that of a muscle, but composed of 
five differert parts, and attached to the 
wood by a neck, resembling the wind- 
pipe of a chick, four or five inches in 
length; and, notwithstanding the many 
hundreds which hang to a few inches of 
the tree, the resemblance to part of a 
fowl may be seen distinctly from each 
shell. A few years since one of these 
wonderful curiosities of nature was ex- 
hibited in London, and attracted much 
attention. 


eee 


On the 18th April, the wife of Stephen 
Souten, a labouring man, of the parish of 
Sellinge, Eng. was delivered of her 26th 
child in 25 years. 

Deaf and Dumb.— There are now liv- 
ing near New Germantown in New-Jer- 
sey, a man, his wife, and their child, all 
deafand dumb. ‘The man is an indus- 
trious weaver, and by his labour in that 
employment, maintains his family com- 
fortably. He is able by signs to make 
himself understood by his acquaintance, 
so that he can purchase such necessa- 
ries as he wants. His wife can indeed 
articulate a few words, which she ap- 
pears to understand; which it is suppo- 
sed she has learnt from closely observ- 
ing the motion ofthe lips of those she 





has seen conversing. They appear to 
have some idea of a Supreme Being.— 
They are very fond of their child, now 
about five or six years old. 





David Meade Randolph, esq. of Vir- 
rinia, announces that he has discovered a 
cement that answers tothe character of 
the puzzalona, and becomes hard afier a 
short time in water. This is a valuable 
discovery, if the inventor has confidence 
in its principles. The Roman cement, 
which has become so hardened with 
time as to be as durable as stone, has long 
been lost; various attempts have been 
made to revive it. The Dutch terras ap- 
proximated near to it, but still failed in 
withstanding the constant immersion in 
water. This cement is invaluable in all 
species of stone work and masonry, in 
bridges, in puddling canals, in tanks or 
cisterns, and we trust that experiments 
will continue to be made. Nat. Adv. 





Mr. Simpson, comedian, has returned 
to New-York, from England, with a re- 
enforcement of respectable performers, 
and engaged others to follow soon.—~Sev- 
eral offers were made Miss O’Neil, 
which she declined. 





In a late Boston Gazette, an adver- 
tisement was inserted by Capt. Cook, of 
the Cordelia, to tindertake an expedition 
against the Sea Serpent, but not -meet- 
ing with sufficient encouragement, set 
sail on Friday, and captured in Boston 
harbour, a Whale of the hump back 
species, between 40 and 50 feet long, 
which he has exhibited at the north part 
of the town; and public curiosity has been 
so much excited, that the captain will 
make several hundred dollars by this for- 
tunate circumstance. Many other whales 
have been seen within a day or two in 
Boston harbour. Boston Gaz. 





Universities —The reputation of Uni- 
versities is almost always short-lived, or 
else it survives their merit. If they are 
endowed, professors become fat-witted, 
and never imagine that the arts and sci- 
ences are any thing else but incomes. If 
universities slenderly endowed are render- 
ed famous by the accidental concurrence 
of afew great teachers, the number of 
scholars attracied there by the reputa- 
tion of the place, makes the situation of a 
professor worth intriguing for. The 
learned pate is not fond of ducking to the 
golden fool. He who has the best talents 


for getting the office has most common- 
ly the least for filling it; and men are 
made moral and mathematical teachers 
by the same trick and filthiness that they 
are made tide waiters and clerks of the 
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kitchen. 
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HEALTH OEFICE, 
August 22, 1818. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of P!: ladel 
phia, from August 15, to August 22. 








3 83 3 8 

DISEASES. = 33 DISEASES. = 3 

uw 5 5 

253 25 

Abscess G 1% Kemittant 1 O 

Atrophy 1 0£ Nervous 1 0 

Cancer 1 0 ; WhoopingCoughO 1 

Caries 1 0 ; Locked jaw 1 0 

Casualties 1 + Old Age 1 0 

Cholera Morbus 2 8@ Palsy 1 0 

Consump. lungs 5 08 Polypus 1 0 

Convulsions 0 2 é Stone o.3 

Decay 1 (¢ Still-born 0 4 

Diarrhag 0 1 ; Unknown oA 

Dropsy 1 0 — 

Dysentery s 8 23 21 

Drunkenness 1 0 eee 
Debility 0 13 Total 44 

Fever, Bilious 1 QO 
Of the above there were, 

Under 1 year 11 é From 50 to 60 2 

From 1 to 2 5 60 70 1 

De Se ee eo ee 

5 10 2 80 90 1 

10 20 0 90 100 0 

20 =30 5 100 110 0 

SO 40 8 — 

40 50 58 Total 44 


By order of the Board of Health, 
JOSEPH PRYOR, Clerk. 


State of the Thermometer. 
9o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3 o’clock. 


August 17, 74 76 77 
18, 71 71 72 
19, 70 71 73 
20, 70 70 72 
21, 74 77 79 
22, 76 78 80 





DEATHS IN NEW YORK. 


The city inspector reports the death of 87 
persons during the week ending on Saturday 
the 22d instant, viz. 19 men, 15 women, 26 
boys, and 25 girls, of whom 30 were under the 
age of one year. 
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Terms of the Philadelphia Magazine. 


The price is four dollars per annum, pay- 
able half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the 
city every Saturday, and forwarded to those in 
the country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than 
six months. ‘Those who do not notify us of their 
intention to discontinue at the close of one vol- 
ume, will be considered as subscribing for the 
next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscri- 
bers and become responsible for the payment, 
shall receive one Copy gratis. 


*.* Subscriptions and communications wilt 
be received at this office, and at the bookstore 
of Isaac Peirce, No. 5 North Front street. 
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